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Upgrade your arsenal 

As if the championship-winning Racecraft goggle wasn't already exceptional enough , 
we've armed it with several new features to achieve a new level ofperformance. 
Experience confidence inspiring protection and superior clarity with the Racecraft + 


ww\\>.hde 100percent.com 
@ ridelOOpercent 
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TAMING 

IT... 

Great shot from CormacGP showing a 
little of the physicality that Dani Pedrosa 
needed on the factory Honda to win the 
final MotoGP round of the year. It was the 
277th start for the Spaniard (now with 54 
victories to his name) and only three other 
riders have more Grand Prix appearances 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

INTENT 


Marvin Musquin left more competitors in his roost 
by winning the excellent Paris Supercross and his 
third major off-season success since September. 
Read on for exclusive words from the Frenchman 
and Red Bull KTM star 
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LAUNCHING 
INT018 

2018 got off to a bumpy start for Alvaro 
Bautista at Valencia and this highside 
ended his testing stint at the Ricardo 
Tormo circuit 
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tarts at layer one. With gear that's tougher, more durable, featuring 
nocks and bounces back every time. New level ventilation. Improved 
iar is First Line Protection that redefines the aesthetics of the Thrill. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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PARIS SUPERCROSS 

U ARENA • NOVEMBER 18-19 

King of Bercy: Marvin Musquin, KTM 




By Adam Wheeler 
lotos by Ray Archer 






















E urope’s biggest Super¬ 
cross is still Europe’s 
biggest. The Paris/Ber- 
cy/Lille event reached a 34th 
edition since its birth in 1984 
(David Vuillemin still as the 
most decorated winner with 
four successes) and as much 
as Marvin Musquin was the 
main draw in his plight to be 
‘King of Paris’ for the second 
time and to complete an off¬ 
season period that involved 
victory in every event (as well 
as a million dollar haul from 
the Monster Energy Cup); 
this latest spectacle was very 
much about the Paris Super¬ 
cross finding its way back to 
the capital. 

The paint was only just about 
dry on the walls of the U Are¬ 
na in the heart of the modern 
and busy La Defense busi¬ 
ness district - further west 
in Paris compared to the 
riverside, slightly bohemian 
pad of Bercy and the reno¬ 
vated and no-longer-practical 
Palais de Ominsports - but 
the expansive and accommo¬ 
dating facility was a worthy 
and comfortable setting. 

“Two months ago we didn’t 
know if this stadium would 
be finished,” explained co¬ 
promoter Eric Peronnard 
“and we pretty much had two 
days sold out and the racing 
was quite spectacular. Hon¬ 
estly it was better than our 
expectations...which is the 
best it can be.” 


Now labelled the ‘Paris Su¬ 
percross’ after a three year 
adjournment in Lille and 
the Stade Pierre Mauroy - a 
fantastic example of 21st 
century sporting stadia but 
the location didn’t have the 
vibe and pulse of the capital 

- the race finally had a fitting 
home. Bercy was too tight 
and recent renovations re¬ 
moved the dramatic and nec¬ 
essary tunnel run. Lille was 
too cavernous and somehow 
sucked away some of the 
atmosphere that made Bercy 
such an essential fixture on 
the dirt bike racing calendar 

- even for the Americans and 
foreign imports who were 
able to count on a sizeable 
remuneration for journeying 
across the Atlantic. The U 
Arena was somewhere be¬ 
tween the two and permitted 
a quick and varied layout that 
surprised some of the AMA’s 
best. 

“The level this year - and the 
track conditions - were so 
different but it made it tough 
on me, my bike and the body 
because of the dirt; so overall 
it was great practice," ex¬ 
plained Musquin who owned 
both days, both Superpoles 
and lost only two ‘Sprints’. 

“There were a few more lines 
on the second day and we 
could go inside before the 
dragon-back and before the 
whoops also; you couldn’t get 
a lot of speed there but at 
least I wasn’t getting passed 
on the inside.” 


“We are used to having play- 
doh dirt here with it being so 
soft and tacky and it was the 
opposite this time, no ruts. It 
was awesome to win but also 
challenging.” 

“When the whoops are big¬ 
ger and the track is mellower 
then it makes for better rac¬ 
ing because everyone is a 
little bit closer,” said Rockstar 
Energy Husqvarna’s Zach 
Osborne who posted a 2-4 
for his maiden 450cc super¬ 
cross outing. “I think we [in 
the AMA] should learn from 
that. The dirt was really good, 
especially for a European Su¬ 
percross. It was pretty tacky 
and not rutty and gooey, and 
pretty realistic for going back 
and racing at home. There 
were a lot of things I can im¬ 
prove on and a lot of things 
that I can take away and feel 
pretty good about.” 
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“Between how close the 
racing was and the quality 
of the track - it is the nic¬ 
est track I have seen built in 
Europe - and the appearance; 
everything was on a different 
level,” offered Peronnard, only 
moments after the final cheq¬ 
uered flag had fallen. “Mo- 
tocross is alive and well in 
Europe and it was a matter of 
being in the right place at the 
right time. I think this is it.” 

Musquin was challenged by 
Seely on the second day and 
rattled briefly by Osborne 
and fellow Husky man Dean 
Wilson on the first. Wilson 
lamented his starts while 
Honda’s Jeremy Martin hurt 
his wrist in the initial practice 
sessions and only appeared 


for the Sunday programme. 
Former MX2 World Champion 
Jordi Tixier made his debut 
on the new BOS KTM (his re¬ 
turn to the brand for the first 
time since 2015) and Cedric 
Soubeyras was the quickest 
local to offer resistance to the 
leading sect. 

Paris Supercross had a new 
stage but the show could still 
be tightened and there was 
little of a paddock ambience 
or set-up away from the arena 
where fans could congregate 
or gain access to the teams 
and athletes. The area was 
squashed in behind the start 
and under the big screen and 
maybe this logistic will be 
reviewed and revised for 2018 
with a date already fixed on 


November. The oppressive 
security checks were a sad 
necessity and the two years 
since the Paris terrorist at¬ 
tacks - that occurred on the 
evening of the first night of 
the race in Lille 2015 - still 
felt raw. 

FMX was kept to two slim 
slots but the Best Trick dem¬ 
onstrations were worth the 
wait, particularly Jackson 
Strong’s front flip which hov¬ 
ers somewhere between un¬ 
believable and insane. Mus¬ 
quin was the absolute darling 
of the crowd though and his 
jousts with Seely provoked 
the loudest rouse from the 
stands. 






PARIS SX 


“That’s why I’m here,” he 
said. “I want to race at least 
once a year in France and 
the Supercross of Paris is 
the biggest and this year we 
were ‘back’. The stadium was 
amazing and so were the 
crowd once again. For sure 
I miss this. I love racing in 
the U.S. but nothing beats 
the home crowd. I could hear 
them every single lap and 
turn and that was special for 
me. I felt like I had to win. It 
would have been tough to be 
second. There is a lot of ex¬ 
pectation and this is the only 
time I am in France but there 
was tough competition.” 


That opposition involved 
Wilson who had triumphed in 
Sydney the previous weekend 
and Seely was better on Sun¬ 
day to remove the sour taste 
of his last outing on European 
soil when the 2017 Motocross 
of Nations did not go to plan 
for the HRC man. Osborn was 
a curious sight on the FC450 
that he’ll race in the Lucas Oil 
Pro Motocross Championship 
but will be 250SX based for 
Supercross. 

Osborne was watched by 
trainer Aldon Baker who was 
also in Paris to oversee Mus- 
quin’s progress. Both riders 
are currently in the midst 
of the Bakers Factory ‘Boot 
Camp’ phase. 


The South African would have 
preferred to be working in the 
pleasant Florida winter but 
Paris also served a purpose. 

“I wanted to feel-out the 450,” 
justifies Osborne. "I’ll be rac¬ 
ing it outdoors and wanted 
some information and to 
build on that. There was some 
good data for Aldon and also 
the guys in terms of the bike. 

It was a good, fun, off-season 
race.” 

“He was sorting out the 
track quicker than everyone 
else and for me that was the 
biggest difference,” he said 
on Musquin’s superiority. 

“I wanted to ‘find’ the track 
every time whereas he was 
just on-point.” 





Depending on the slings and 
arrows of 2018 there is every 
chance that Musquin will be 
vying for a hatrick of crowns 
in twelve months time. Now 
that the fixture has it’s fixed 
and glitzy situ again Ameri¬ 
can flavour will likely deepen 
and other French stars will 
be tempted by the ‘Musquin 
fervour’ (Star Yamaha’s Dylan 
Ferrandis was supposed to 
compete last weekend but 
had not recovered sufficiently 
from the allegedly wrist in¬ 
jury that also excluded him 
from the Motocross of Na¬ 
tions). 


Does the Paris Supercross 
now have the right home? 
Peronnard was unequivocal: 
“We are already back next 
year and hopefully we can be 
here for another twenty. It is 
very comforting after being 
pushed away from Bercy and 
going to Lille - which was 
good - we didn’t feel it was 
a shoe-in where as this place 
does. We are pretty stoked.” 


He is really good at these 
tight little things and takes 
some sneaky little French 
lines and that was to be 
expected. He was motivated 
coming here, and I knew that. 
He rode really good.” 


Monster Energy Cup, Red 
Bull Straight Rhythm, Paris 
Supercross and another run 
at the Geneva Supercross to 
go, Musquin is constructing 
quite the veil of confidence 
and expectation ahead of 
Anaheim 1 just six weeks 
away. “If you win people can 
start to think you’ll be the 
champion but a guy like Dun- 
gey never did any off-season 
races," Musquin smiles. “The 
Monster Cup is unique and 
so is Straight Rhythm: it is 
not Anaheim. Today was a 
really good track and a good 
comparison. It is so easy to 
say things. The goal is to be 
the best. This is now my third 
year in the big bike class. 
We’ll try to be better.” 
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COOKING A NEW BROTH... 


Tracks are starting to get busy in the four corners of Europe as Grand Prix 
riders begin to scrape away the skim of rust that would have formed once 
the final flags had fallen on racing in 2017. Some will be well-drilled in su¬ 
percross by now for those (potentially lucrative) winter appearances in Ger¬ 
many, Paris, Holland and Switzerland. Others might be getting used to new 
environments or machinery. In the world of MXGP there are not too many 
rider/team switches for 2018; Suzuki have dropped away, Jeremy Seewer, 
Julien Lieber, Brian Bogers, Valentin Guillod, Kevin Strijbos, Jordi Tixier, 
Graeme Irwin are the first clutch of names that comes to mind concerning 
their fresh horizons. 


I swapped messages with former 
EMX250 race winner Adam Sterry 
last week on the way to Valencia. 
The twenty-one year old has suf¬ 
fered three sizeable injuries in the 
past two years and is now with his 
third team in that spell after the 
works Monster Energy Kawasaki 
team folded - to all intents and 
purposes - this summer. Sterry is 
now representing the F&H Kawa¬ 
saki team and while he will have 
intimate knowledge of the KX250F 
will have to renew his attempt on 
the MX2 class from the framework 
of the relatively new Dutch set-up. 


It led me to think about how a 
rider integrates into a team and 
how he/she finds the magic for¬ 
mula in the paddock and pit-lane 
that is key to success. Pre-season 
stories are often full of optimism 
and riders enthusing about their 
team, bikes, training programmes 
and chances. Very rarely do we get 
to know and see the truth of the 
behind-the-scenes work and it is 
actually much more complicated 
than we think. Melding a group of 
people through a long racing cam¬ 
paign (MXGP alone will involve 
20 rounds, 40 motos and 60 race 
starts, including the Qualification 
Pleats) with the different charac¬ 
ters, levels of motivation, ethics, 
the ups-and-downs of competition, 


the delayed flights and hours on 
the road and the always-looming 
threat of injury dashing the whole 
effort to dust means a particular 
stress is placed on the dynamic 
and it doesn’t always fire as it 
needs to in order for the rider and 
team to perform. 

Of course MXGP is full of very 
experienced personnel. Athletes at 
the top have been competing from 
a very early age and always need 
somebody or some specialist to 
work on the bikes the further up 
the racing pyramid they climb. 
There still needs to be that chem¬ 
istry to permit a rider to excel 
each Sunday. 



The racer needs unwavering sup¬ 
port - moral as well as practical 
and logistical - and that same 
individual needs to gel-and-moti- 
vate his crew. Those little building 
blocks are often laid in these winter 
months, especially when a team is 
new and alien to each other. 

I’ve been in a pitbox and heard a 
team - almost to a man - label 
their rider as a complete w**ker 
as they watched him being over¬ 
taken on the last lap of a moto. 
Maybe unsurprisingly that same 
team lasted only a few seasons in 
Grand Prix. I’ve also seen mechan¬ 
ics salivating at the mouth and 
prepared to brawl with rival team 
spannermen in support of their guy. 
Red Bull KTM, who routinely win 
so much and with the same small 
tightly-knit roster, are as close to a 
diverse family unit as I’ve seen in a 
racing paddock. 

Moving outside of motocross and 
the power of a united and cohe¬ 
sive squad is not to be underesti¬ 
mated. Jonathan Rea has won three 
WorldSBK titles in a row and his 
bond at KRT with Pere Riba and his 
technicians is freakily good. The 


same observation can be made at 
Marc Marquez and his largely Span¬ 
ish/Catalan group in the HRC ga¬ 
rage. Back in motocross and a rider 
like Zach Osborne finds the back¬ 
ing, the equipment and the trainer 
to finally realise all that talent and 
speed for a remarkable 2017. In 
MXGP and the rigid and almost 
dictatorial schedule that Rockstar 
Energy IceOne Husqvarna have 
implemented for Max Anstie helped 
the talented Brit banish some of his 
weak points and excel at the highest 
level. 

Britain’s only winner in the pre¬ 
mier class since 2007 - Shaun 
Simpson - was the epitome of the 
do-it-yourself privateer story and 
admits that the circumstances he 
has found at Wilvo Yamaha provide 
the best infrastructure of support he 
has enjoyed in a long and varied ca¬ 
reer. Louis Vosters’ operation is still 
relative rookies in MXGP and will be 
even better in 2017 as they refine 
working methods but the Dutchman 
seems very attuned to what makes 
a race team tick in the best way: the 
right people, right resources, or¬ 
ganisation, attention to details and 
hunger for performance that feeds 


from the very top. Importantly it 
seems that Vosters has a will to 
listen to his ‘talent’, and from years 
watching every type of set-up, from 
big budgets to zero budgets, this is 
a very underrated commodity for 
what is essentially a money drain or 
a time-consuming exercise in how 
to unearth capital and sponsorship. 

The current climate for racing 
makes me feel that we should be 
grateful for teams at all, and this 
makes their structure and methods 
all the more fascinating: How do 
they survive? Why? How do they 
evolve and endure? The different 
fabric of the paddock is also curi¬ 
ous; from factory teams, those with 
wealthy benefactors, to shoestring 
efforts, those that scrape-and-save 
and then suddenly find a sizeable 
sponsor. There has to be a phi¬ 
losophy and ethos that underlines 
everything otherwise there is no 
sustainability. The rider (in particu¬ 
lar a new rider) is the last and most 
important ingredient in the broth. 

Luckily for us we’re the ones that 
get to watch and taste the feast 
when all these plates come to¬ 
gether. 







WE ARE TRUE 
TO OUR ROOTS 

THE 2018 HUSQVARNA MOTORCYCLES CASUAL CLOTHING COLLECTION 

The Husqvarna Motorcycles casual clothing and accessories range reflects the 
brand’s values with its premium quality and authentic Swedish simplicity. Designed 
for an adventurous lifestyle, yet expressed in a well-fitted, modern style that embraces 
the essence of Husqvarna Motorcycles. The new range of casual clothing and lifestyle 
accessories will allow you to fully embrace our motorcycling culture. 
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READY TO RACE 


THE WEAPON OF CHOICE 


At the pinnacle of motocross, the sharpest weapon always prevails. 

For 2018, KTM has refined the KTM 450 SX-F, delivering unrivaled power, 
razor-sharp handling, and aggressive styling, making this motorcycle 
the ultimate weapon to race into your next on-track battle. 


Please make no attempt to imitate the illustrated riding scenes, always wear protective clothing, and observe the applicable provisions of the 
The illustrated vehicles may vary in selected details from the production models and some illustrations feature optional equipment available a 





















Wintertime and some useful items from the Fly 
Racing collection include riding socks. There are 
MX Pro Thick versions (20 dollars) with durable 
weave coolmax construction to wick sweat and 
keep you comfortable with arch and ankle sup¬ 
port. There is a thin version and also standard 
versions without the coolmax. For 30 dollars you 
can also buy and fit the Knee Brace Sock (cool¬ 
max and stretch panels) with padded toe and 
heel and length that extends beyond most knee 
brace equipment. 

The Thermal long sleeve comes in Black or Grey 
and is 60% cotton and 40% polyester and rein¬ 
forced stitching. 

For extra layering then the Heavyweight Base 
layers top and bottoms (60 dollars each) have 
Polygiene® Odor Control Technology so you 
can wear more and wash less, flat-Lock stitch 
seam construction for added comfort, ergonomic 
panels are form fitting (non-compression), multi¬ 
direction stretch fabric allows for un-restricted 
range of motion and UPF 40+ sun protection. 


www.flyracing.com 
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There was the save, the sixth 
and the dashboard message. 
There were the Yamaha 
blues and the Mir moves. 

The orange crushes and the 
testing relief. For the last 
sixteen years Valencia has 
culminated MotoGP, and four 
times a championship has 
been decided in the premier 
class. We all know what oc¬ 
curred, who passed whom 
(or didn’t), who prevailed 
and who rattled through 
times in the first absurdly 
hard-upon look at 2018. So 
here are some of the other 
things that happened or hov¬ 
ered on four sun-kissed days 
at the Ricardo Tormo. 

FAREWELLS 



MotoGP said a respectful 
‘adios’ to veteran commen¬ 
tators and journalists Nick 
Harris and Julian Ryder; the 
former in-and-around Grand 
Prix for the better part of four 
decades and well-known for 
his commentary on the world 
feed and his press conferenc¬ 
es, the latter also a broad¬ 
caster and writer and lately 
penning Motocourse rival the 
‘Official Review’. 


The outgoing roster also 
included Pit Lane reporter 
Dylan Gray and godfather 
of Grand Prix statistics Dr 
Martin Raines whose enthu¬ 
siasm and scarily brilliant 
knowledge of the sport will 
be a huge miss. Fittingly 
Harris and Ryder contributed 
significantly to Dorna’s ‘Rac¬ 
ing Together’ anniversary 
documentary and book and 
the screening and presen¬ 
tation of both projects on 
Thursday evening in Cheste 
was a decent way to mark a 
swansong. A special hom¬ 
age to Harris took place at 
the beginning of the official 
pre-event press conference 
on Thursday and the swell 
of well-wishers across the 
Grand Prix must have made 
round eighteen of eighteen 
an emotional and tough one 
for the Oxford-resident. Matt 
Birt and Steve Day are al¬ 
legedly lined up to be the 
voices of MotoGP from 2018 
onwards. 



UNDER THE FAIRING 

Neil Spalding’s knowledge 
of the guts and genius of a 
MotoGP machine has made 
for some compelling reading 
throughout the last ten years 
and the Brit was putting to¬ 
gether the final touches of his 
latest publication at Valencia. 
The book has allegedly been 
wrapped and can be ordered 
here: 

www.motogptechnology.com 
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#GoFree was the t-shirt that 
the Sky Racing Team VR46 
wore to mark a quietly im¬ 
pressive debut season for 
Pecco Bagnaia in Moto2 
where the 20 year old was 
feted as the Rookie of the 
Year thanks to his four podi- 
ums and 5th position in the 
championship. The distinctive 
Italian set-up was also at¬ 
tempting the ultra-competitive 
category for the first time. A 
tough fight for fourth place 
was won by the former Moto3 
Grand Prix winner at Valencia 
and we grabbed some words 
with him minutes after the 
race and in the confines of the 
SRT VR46 pit box. 

Was that a positive way to fin¬ 
ish the season? 

Yes...but we need to improve 
in the first part of the race 
because we always lose a lot 
of time there. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to have grip and we don’t 
know why...but we are improv¬ 
ing. I’m fast in the last part 
and I can close a lot of time to 
the leaders. Anyway it was my 
first year and I am happy to be 
‘Rookie of the Year’ that was 
our objective. Also the top ten 
but we ended up making the 
top five. Next year we can fight 
for something better, for sure. 

I learned so much and I have 
to say thanks to my trainer 
because he made a really 
good job - also with my head! 
Last year I wasn’t nearly as 
consistent as I was this time 
and this was important. This 
year I made a lot of fifth or 
fourth positions whereas in 
2016 it was podium or noth¬ 



ing. So this season was bet¬ 
ter and gives us something to 
improve. 


Are you more of a complete 
rider now? 

I need to be more so. I need 
to understand why I lose time 
in the first ten laps but we are 
improving as a team. Next 
year will be easier for that 


Now that the year is finished: 
what is Moto2 like? 

Moto3 is crazier and in Moto2 
you need more rhythm and 
pace. In Moto3 you can use 
the slipstream. In Moto2 the 
rider who wins is the one who 
has worked better in all the 
sessions. In Moto3 you can 
start fifteenth and still win. 

I think that is impossible in 
Moto2. 


What’s the plan now? 

We have four days of testing at 
Jerez for next year with many 
things to try, then a small 
holiday and start preparation 
in December! 





Monster Energy 












Danilo Petrucci revealed that 
he had renewed his agreement 
with Ducati to again steer a 
factory Desmosedici from the 
confines of the Pramac squad 
in 2018. The Italian - who 
made the box on four occa¬ 
sions in 2017, most notably at 
Mugello - will compete along¬ 
side Jack Miller next year and 
gave some insight to the plight 
he faces each weekend after 
the race at Valencia. “I need 
to be more consistent with my 
throttle and this is something 
to work on during the tests 
but I am happy with my cham¬ 
pionship and I improved,” he 
said. 


“People ask me what is my 
best race and I always say ‘the 
next one’ and that goes for my 
seasons as well. This is the 
best MotoGP championship 
ever because we have Mar¬ 
quez, Lorenzo, Pedrosa, Rossi, 
Vinales, Dovizioso - all great 
riders and if you watch the 
record books then you have 
people like Doohan there but 
the rest are riders that are cur¬ 
rently racing with me. It is like 
the end of the 80s and begin¬ 
ning of the 1990s when the 
500s were in their best shape. 
So it is difficult! But 2017 was 
my best season and I want the 
next one to be better.” 




















BINDER BACK ON 
THE SURGE 

Twelve months ago Brad 
Binder’s first laps as Moto3 
World Champion and on the 
new KTM/WP-framed Moto2 
machine ended with a trip to 
the hospital in Valencia. Three 
operations and continued 
frustration, not to mention a 
left arm that still is not 100% 
functional (and a right limb 
that underwent an ‘arm-pump’ 
operation) and the South 
African is finally flying and 
showing potential in the inter¬ 
mediate category. At Valencia 
the KTM double of Binder 
and Miguel Oliveira went 2-1 
respectively for the third race 
in a row; a Marc VDS-esque 
performance ratio that bodes 
well for the Aki Ajo set-up and 
the final year of Honda-power 
in the class in 2018. 

“I’ve just started to get com¬ 
fortable with the bike," Binder 
said. “Before Phillip Island I’d 
get to a track and feel like I 
was steering a boat around! It 
took a while for me to adjust 
and adapt to riding the Moto2 
bike. I still feel like I am mak¬ 
ing improvements and learn¬ 
ing something new every time; 
which is great because I still 
have the whole of next year. 
Things are looking good.” 



“I was going in a little bit too 
hot, which is something I have 
done my whole life!” he says 
of the mistakes he was mak¬ 
ing on the bigger motorcycle. 
“Unfortunately that gives you 
a lot of chatter on the Moto2 
bike and as soon as you get 
that then you run a bit wide 
and cannot open the throttle." 


“It is definitely a lot more 
physical than Moto3...but like 
anything you get used to it. I 
remember after the first two 
days on the bike I was like ‘oh 
my goodness, how will I even 
do a race distance?’ whereas 
the last time we tested I did 
80 laps and a full race simula¬ 
tion and my times were not 
much different to what they 
were today. I’ve definitely had 
to work a lot harder in the 
gym, although I cannot lift any 
weights yet and I cannot train 
the way I want to. I would like 
to use this off-season like I 
should have used the last one. 

I believe the harder you work 
the better things go for you... 

I did not enjoy sitting on the 
couch for four months.” 
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BEIRER ON THE BEAT 


KTM Motorsport Director Pit 
Beirer sat down with a few mem¬ 
bers of the press to encapsulate 
the company’s staggering first 
year in MotoGP. Through a volley 
of questions and subjects here is 
what he had to say... 

On what is similar on the bike in 
Valencia compared to the first 
version seen in Qatar... 

I would say the tyres but even 
Michelin have changed the 
compounds! Big things like the 
engine and the chassis concepts 
have changed and if you change 
those elements then you need a 
couple of hundred small things 
to adapt. I think we have already 
been through a whole bike and 
replaced every part in terms of 
development. It is still orange! 

On the rate of development and 
finding that last second... 


We have a historical gap of 
experience. It is also amazing 
how the gap changes because 
the lap-times this year would 
have been good enough for the 
leading group last season. It is 
amazing how close we came but 
then how they move on again. 
That is why development will go 
on and on. We made 1.5 sec¬ 
onds and if we keep the same 
speed then we will be about 1.5 
seconds ahead [of everyone] 
in about fourteenth months! 

Of course this is not the reality 
and it’s the story of the last fifty 
years: that the last second is 
the most difficult one but I think 
on some days we are already 
below that second. It is also up 
to the riders on some days to 
give some ‘extra’ because I think 
the bike is on such a competitive 
level. Some days that the rider 
can squeeze out some extra and 


we can come really close. On 
other tracks we will struggle and 
the best rider in the world will 
not get to be competitive on that 
day. We have to work also on the 
difficult tracks to make it better. 
One year ago we were here in 
Valencia with Mika [Kallio] - and 
I don’t look back that often - but 
I did this morning in the first 
practice and he was two seconds 
faster than last year. This year 
Pol was third in practice and last 
year he was fifth. Now he was 
three tenths faster than he was 
on his Yamaha. It means noth¬ 
ing...but it also means a lot. It 
was one of my targets and the 
riders took a huge risk to come 
from a competitive bike to a new 
project and I promised them that 
we will work so hard that by the 
end of the year we will almost at 
the level where you left your pre¬ 
vious team. It was a huge target 


and when I see Pol faster than 
the Yamaha last year I’m really 
happy and we have reached that 
target; maybe not in every condi¬ 
tion but this morning it was a 
fact, so I am really happy. 

On the staff resources for KTM 
and their racing... 

The worldwide racing opera¬ 
tion is around 450 people if you 
take supercross, motocross, 
enduro, rally and then running 
three disciplines in MotoGP and 
then the WP staff. Around the 
road race team is already more 
than 100. KTM staff is around 
3000 but if you take the group, 
then we are more than 5000 
in KTM Industries. We have a 
good ratio of race staff and it is 
similar to Ducati but they only 
have a couple of teams. With our 
staff we fire up 72 factory rid¬ 
ers around the world. That’s a 
lot of teams, trucks, workshops, 
sprinters, tyres and [everything]. 
It is amazing how much material 
and manpower you need to run 
those riders. The Rookies are 
not included! We are a racing 
factory and the Ready to Race 
philosophy is not just a market¬ 
ing slogan. It goes hand-in-hand 
and somehow our board [of 
directors] always has a vision of 
where we wanna go and we go 
first with the race guys to devel¬ 
op the product and the R&D and 
then we bring it to the market. 
We first use that racing advertis¬ 
ing to promote that product. The 
motorsports department have 
always received a new project or 
new idea in KTM and that means 
we are always pushing. The rac¬ 
ing department is pretty big and 
I am in the lucky position to be 
the guy that gets these tools in 
KTM at this professional level. 


On the weight of priorities with 
Dakar, Supercross and MXGP 
titles to defend in 2018... 

Every time we go to Dakar they 
tell us that one year we will lose 
and we know that...but we don’t 
want it and we hate it. We try 
hard to be prepared and that’s a 
promise we gave to all our riders 
and team managers and fans: 
we will not take 1% of pressure 
away from motocross or rally or 
enduro because of MotoGP, it is 
extra, and is funded from new 
sales in KTM from the street 
and the publicity that we have 
in road racing. While we pre¬ 
pared for MotoGP we won the 
MXGP championship again for 
the first time in two years and 
we worked like crazy to develop 
the new motocross bike and 
turn that thing around. So the 
other disciplines are absolutely 
not affected by MotoGP. It is 
the other way around because 
we have a new factory for rac¬ 
ing and we have MotoGP at the 
centre of the building and the 
technology exchange is bigger 
than ever before because with 
MotoGP we bring new technol¬ 
ogy. So it is positive for our other 
racing disciplines. We will give 
the competition a hard time and 
come back to fight again and 
they will also have to fight hard 
against us. 



On the gap to Honda in Moto3... 

We have to close a huge gap. It 
is a disaster and I don’t want to 
hide that. If we paid the bill for 
MotoGP somewhere then it is in 
Moto3. It was too much load on 
the road race department and 
the best people I had in Moto3 
are now involved in MotoGP or 
they helped me to create Mo¬ 
toGP, so they could not really 
focus on their main class. So 
maybe we lost a little percent¬ 
age there. Also, maybe it is not 
fair to load it on the riders but I 
have the feeling sometimes that 
this bit extra was missing. We 
lost quite a few races this year to 
Honda but many times we were 
reaching the finish less than 
two seconds behind the winner; 
so how do you tell if it is a bad 
rider, a bad bike, bad team or 
bad construction if you are two 
seconds behind the winner after 
twenty laps? It is so close but 
a little extra is missing. Moto3 
is very high on our list for next 
year and we are pushing hard to 
find that small percentage to be 
there again back in the game. To 
lose a couple of races is OK but 
to not many the podium many 
times is not really satisfying. So 
we are not happy. 

On spreading resources in 
Moto3... 

That’s what we did a couple 
of months ago. We saw that 
we didn’t just have technical 
problem but that we struggled 
to have the right riders at the 
moment. If you work with just 
one team then you give strong 
support but the technical rules 
are so tough that there is almost 
no meaning for a factory team 
because you cannot give much 
better than a customer team due 






to the regulation. Financial and psycho¬ 
logical support can be given but not 
technical. We left all these other teams 
in their technical role and whatever 
they did we supported them but then 
you find out they are hiring riders that 
bring money and are not going after 
the best talent. At the end of the day if 
you want to win against a strong Honda 
project we have to take influence over 
the riders. Our target now is to keep the 
Rookies within the KTM group because 
we finance their entry into the paddock 
through the Rookies cup and then we 
lose them and two years later they are 
beating us on a Honda! It is not really 
funny. Then of course we have also been 
happy if our rookies have found a place 
on another team. We could not always 
offer them a KTM space. So now if a 
top rookie comes out of the cup then 
he takes a top package into the team 
and we base the rookies into different 
KTM teams. We know it is something 
that might not pay back in the first year 
but in two-three years time it is a tar¬ 
get to have more rookies on top Moto3 
bikes and top Moto3 riders on Moto2 
bikes and hopefully one day we’ll have a 
rookie on a MotoGP bike. 

On the search for technical improve¬ 
ment in MotoGP... 

Traction was a big thing last year and 
still a big thing at the start of this sea¬ 
son. We worked a lot on that. Once we 
found more traction a negative thing 
was that we were still going too wide 
in the corners. It was taking too long to 
put the bike straight again and acceler¬ 
ate. Working on that turning point will 
probably never end in motorcycle racing 
but it was still the area where we have 
worked the most in the last weeks and 
the last steps on the chassis and where 
we made another big breakthrough for 
Aragon. We were supposed to test it 
after the race but our people were crazy 
enough to say ‘let’s do it on Friday...be¬ 
cause it’s better’ and we made the test 


in race and it was the best one yet with 
a gap of just fourteen seconds to the 
winner. 

On KTM’s speed to react and develop... 

That is how crazy KTM people are. We 
had a clear plan, a development plan to 
have a big bang engine ready by Brno 
but to do that you need to test before, 
find the improvement and bring it to the 
next race. But we saw on the test bench 
what that engine could do, so we went 
to the Le Mans tyre test and they said 
‘hey, that engine is so much better’ so 
we flew Pol and Bradley in the next day 
and the tyre test turned into a engine 
test. We took the engine down to Jerez 
on Espargaro’s private flight. We knew 
we had one engine without any experi¬ 
ence or hours or knowledge of what it 
could do. We looked at the engine guy 
and said ‘what will happen?’ How about 
reliability?’ and he said ‘nothing, it’s the 
same quality level’ so we took the risk 
and you saw what happened. It was a 
big step. From that tyre test on Tuesday 
the guys in the factory went through it 
to get a second engine ready and by 
Saturday we had two bikes equipped 
with the same engine. We are a bit crazy 
to be able to do things like that. It can 
go wrong and you can blow up your en¬ 
gine on that day and the race is over but 
it went good and it was important. If you 
can make a step then we have to do it 
and it doesn’t matter what it means for 
the stability or for the end of the season 
[result]; if we can make a short cut then 
we build up from there. We can easily 
lose two months by not using an engine. 
That’s why we took the risk to be on a 
better base for next year and I’m glad 
we did it. 

On chasing ‘big name’ riders like Pe¬ 
drosa or the like for 2019... 

Those are the guys we want to beat with 
our own riders, so we don’t want to hire 
them. 
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THE FIRST GO... 


Normally, what us nerdier types look forward to at Valencia is not the 
last race of the season - at such a tight circuit, passing is always tough, 
and the field often quickly gets spread out - but the two-day test which 
follows on the Tuesday and Wednesday afterwards. As it happened, the 
GP turned out to be pretty exciting, including a front-end save by Marc 
Marquez, which typified his whole year, but the test afterwards still pro¬ 
vided plenty of food for thought. We didn't get to see the definitive ver¬ 
sions of the 2018 bikes (that will have to wait until Sepang at the end of 
January) but we did get a general sense of which direction the factories 
are heading in. Here’s what we learned from Valencia, and what we can 
expect for 2018: 


Honda 

HRC were the only factory to 
bring the first iteration of next 
year’s bike to Valencia. It was, 
we were told, a completely new 
bike: new engine, new chassis, 
new exhausts. The new exhausts 
provided a clue of the direction 
taken: though the rear exhaust 
appeared shorter, the point at 
which the individual pipes joined 
to become two-into-one ex¬ 
hausts was further back. Honda 
have been working on making 
the bike more rideable for the 
past couple of years (though 
without much success, if the rid¬ 
ers are to be believed), and the 
2018 bike appears to be some¬ 


thing of a breakthrough. The test 
finished with Marc Marquez fast¬ 
est, and both Repsol Honda rid¬ 
ers satisfied. For the past three 
years, the Honda riders have 
left Valencia with no idea of how 
good the engine might be, as 
the electronics have been such 
a mess. This year, “it’s inside 
the parameters,” as Marquez 
put it. “The engine is good. The 
chassis? Doubts.” With engine 
development frozen during the 
season, having the engine sorted 
before Qatar is really important. 
The competition should be wor¬ 
ried. 


Ducati 

Ducati did not have anything 
major at the Valencia test. “We 
tried small things,” Andrea 
Dovizioso told us. “We just 
wanted to try different things to 
decide which way to go with the 
2018 bike.” Ducati are in Jerez 
this week, and they will be seek¬ 
ing more direction there. We are 
expecting to see a brand new 
chassis at the Sepang test, as 
Ducati Corse boss Gigi Dali’Igna 
told me had a clear idea of how 
to fix the turning issue which 
has plagued the Ducati almost 
since its inception. Jorge Loren¬ 
zo ended the test in fifth, while 
Dovizioso was just tenth overall. 



That is not surprising, given he 
had a lost championship to digest. 
Good news for the Italian factory 
was that Jack Miller jumped on 
the bike and was immediately fast. 
The Australian could give Danilo 
Petrucci a run for his money in the 
Pramac Ducati team next year. 

Yamaha 

2017 was a tough season for 
Yamaha. The factory’s second 
place in the constructors’ cham¬ 
pionship was only saved by the 
Ducatis crashing out. Sure, Mav¬ 
erick Vinales won three races, and 
Valentino Rossi won another, but 
they sank without trace several 
times this season, usually when 
there was no grip. Yamaha have ur¬ 
gent problems to fix: they tested a 
new engine at Valencia, which had 
a bit more power while keeping 
drive off the bottom. But they also 
spent a lot of time going back and 
forth between 2016 and 2017 Ml 
chassis, with Johann Zarco drafted 
in to help with testing duties. That 
may not have helped: Zarco loved 
the 2017 bike, Vinales and Rossi 
said the 2016 was better, though it 
ate up tyres. 

All three Yamaha riders are in 
Sepang this week for a private test. 


Their 2018 season may depend on 
it. 

Suzuki 

Suzuki were mostly testing incre¬ 
mental improvements on the bike, 
including a new engine first tried 
after Aragon. That helps: the bike 
was a second a lap quicker at that 
test. A year without podiums mean 
Suzuki also get their concessions 
back, meaning they can bring an 
updated engine during the season, 
but team manager Davide Brivio 
emphasized that the objective was 
not to make the same mistake 
again. A year of experience for 
both Andrea lannone and Alex Rins 
should make them more competi¬ 
tive next year. The bike is already 
the best handling of the bunch. It 
just needs to be faster. 

KTM 

The progress made by KTM in 2017 
is breath-taking. From three sec¬ 
onds a lap slower at Qatar, to half a 
second at Valencia. More progress 
is coming: chassis, swingarm, 
suspension, wheels and electron¬ 
ics were tested at Valencia, a new 
engine is due around Christmas. 


The RC16 needs to turn better, 
something the new engine configu¬ 
ration should help solve. But now, 
the main focus is on tyre wear, and 
keeping up the pace in the latter 
stages of the race. The bike is very 
nearly ready to be extremely com¬ 
petitive. If the rumours are true, 
and KTM are close to a deal with 
Johann Zarco, things could get 
very interesting in 2019. 

Aprilia 

Aleix Espargaro and Scott Red¬ 
ding are waiting for Aprilia to finish 
work on the 2018 bike, but that 
won’t be ready until Sepang. A 
new swingarm at Valencia failed to 
convince Espargaro, so much so 
that he decided to skip the Jerez 
test this week. Redding found out 
two things at Valencia: that the RS- 
GP is a much more difficult bike to 
ride than he expected, and that the 
successes booked by Espargaro 
are all down to the Spaniard over¬ 
riding the bike. More bottom end 
and better feeling from the front 
end is needed to make it more 
rideable. But progress at Aprilia 
has been slow. There is a lot of 
work left to do. 
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shoei 


As Shoei’s leading ambassador Marc Marquez did another fine job of highlight¬ 
ing the function and form of the X-Spirit III this year (and its protective quali¬ 
ties!). To celebrate the Spaniard’s recent MotoGP title renewal the Japanese are 
offering four replicas worn by the 24 year old. 

Firstly the oriental design used at Motegi, then the distinctive red TC-1, then the 
silver TC-6 (our favourite and a standout against the Repsol orange and HRC 
red) and lastly the ‘Power Up’ TC-1 for the NXR helmet. Expect to pay around 
869 euros for the three X-Spirit Ills while the Marquez NXR is priced at 559 
euros. Who knows how long Shoei will produce and stock all four schemes, so 
best to order or fit, try and consider one of MotoGP’s most obvious lids sooner 
rather than later. 
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THE MAGIC BEHIND THE MAN... 


It’s often easy to forget racers are human. TV cameras project helmet-clad 
figures flocked by team members, sponsors, umbrella girls and fans. Flown 
around the world and back, their skills command six, seven or eight figure 
salaries. If they can withstand countless rolls through the gravel, surely 
they’re immune from stress and criticism too. Not least when their on- 
track exploits are as otherworldly as those routinely shown by 2017 Mo- 
toGP world champion Marc Marquez. 


It was striking then, to hear the 
24-year old speaking of the stress 
he had felt through the spring and 
early summer of 2017 that led 
to temporary hair loss. The first 
five races of his third title defence 
had not gone well. The reigning 
champion had just one win to his 
name. Potential usurper Maverick 
Vinales appeared on course to 
sweep all before him. And with 
bike set-up and an overly soft 
Michelin front tyre still a worry, 
the enjoyment was ebbing from 
his riding. 

“After Montmelo I was with my 
hairdresser and she said, ‘What 
happened? I ‘You are losing the 
hair!’ revealed Marquez after his 
title victory. “I realised I'm always 
smiling, always happy, but inside 
the tension is there.” 


A glimpse into the pressure that 
not only exists within a leading 
team and manufacturer, but also 
the expectations Marquez places 
on himself. As he mentioned, he 
is human after all. 

It is easy to lose sight of this. 
Some of the numbers Marquez 
accumulated through ’17 were 
frightening. At just 24 years and 
254 days, he is the youngest rider 
in history to amass four premier 
class titles, surpassing Mike Hail¬ 
wood’s 57-year old record by 218 
days. That Marquez did so when 
crashing 27 times across the year 
is all the more remarkable - just 
two riders across all classes fell 
more. 


And that ‘moment’ at Valencia’s 
high-speed turn one in the grip¬ 
ping season finale still defies all 
belief; Marquez’s slide began at 
95mph and lasted 50 metres at 
an angle of 64 degrees. It’s tempt¬ 
ing to wonder if any other individ¬ 
ual in history could have brought 
that one back from the brink. 

But it’s vital to note that much of 
what Marquez does on track is 
built on the firm foundations of 
his actions away from it. And this 
is not to revert to overly simpli¬ 
fied platitudes regarding effort 
or teamwork: Marquez’s work¬ 
ing methods over a weekend are 
fairly unique, and grounded in 
pragmatism, clear thinking and 
humility. 



From his teenage days, the young 
Catalan has fostered an unerring 
sense of loyalty from those on his 
side of the garage. After all, it was 
he that insisted on bringing current 
crew chief Santi Hernandez, data 
engineer Gerold Bucher, chief me¬ 
chanic Carlos Linan and mechan¬ 
ics Jordi Castella and Javier Ortiz 
into the Repsol Honda fold for 2014 
after previously working with them 
in Moto2. 

Much of his time through a race 
weekend is spent in the garage and 
Honda hospitality with the team by 
his side, during repairs and over 
meals - and not just one member 
but the crew in its entirety. There 
is good reason he waved away 
the suggestion that psychological 
trainers, such as the one Andrea 
Dovizioso recently deployed, could 
be an aid to him in the coming 
years. “If you have a good, posi¬ 
tive atmosphere around you in bad 
moments this is the best mental 
coach,” he said. 


There were a few of those ‘bad mo¬ 
ments’ across the year. But even 
in such times, it’s rare to hear of 
anyone speaking of a rider that 
is difficult to manage or wrapped 
up in his own standing. Departing 
team principal Livio Suppo spoke 
of a character that is similar to the 
one he encountered in 2011, when 
negotiations to take him to MotoGP 
began. “He never changed [from 
that first meeting]. To remain like 
Marc has remained is very, very dif¬ 
ficult,” he said. 

Take Friday evening at Silverstone 
for example. Marquez had a monu¬ 
mental crash through the high¬ 
speed swoops of Maggotts-Beck¬ 
etts in the early minutes of FP2, 
leaving his first bike trashed. Some 
may have used that evening as a 
chance to catch up with friends, or 
unwind in the motorhome. But the 
Catalan remained in the garage un¬ 
til his team had finished repairs. He 
then accompanied them to dinner, 
as is his custom, soon after. 


“He likes to be with the team,” 
crew chief Hernandez once told 
me. “He likes to come to dinner 
with the team, to stay with us all 
the time. I remember in Moto2 he 
was helping us to assemble the 
box, pack in everything back inside 
of the overseas. He needs to feel 
his group is with him. Also he’s the 
guy to talk, to smile when we are at 
dinner. I think it’s one of the parts 
for him to take some pressure from 
what happened in practice or the 
races.” 

Having that familiar atmosphere al¬ 
lows him to be relaxed. And they’ll 
go that extra mile for him too - an 
important facet when the rider’s 
crashing is as prolific as MM93. 

As Marquez said, “I was able to do 
it because the team. After a crash 
the team will say: ‘we’re happy. We 
will repair the bike and we will not 
be bored during the afternoon.’ 
When you have such great people 
everything is easier.” 


This was no isolated event either. 
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At Aragon, he insisted Honda’s 
Spare Parts Coordinator Kat- 
sura Shibasaki joined him the 
podium at Aragon - recognition 
of his tireless work, as well as a 
self-deprecating nod to his own 
habits. Then there is his form in 
flag-to-flag outings, races de¬ 
pendent on strategy and an illicit 
understanding between rider and 
crew; Marquez has triumphed in 
six of the past seven outings that 
required a bike swap, including 
a crucial encounter at Brno this 
year - no simple coincidence. 


It’s difficult to find a precedent in 
the class. Jorge Lorenzo, Maver¬ 
ick Vinales and Dani Pedrosa all 
started the year with new crew 
chiefs. Many riders switch teams 
and crews every one or two 
years. Only Valentino Rossi has 
surrounded himself with similar 
faces for much of his career. The 
second half of the year showed 
a ‘happy Marquez’ is a ‘devastat- 
ingly fast and consistent Mar¬ 
quez’. A shame for the others 
that his Repsol Honda squad will 
remain relatively untouched for 
’18. If conventional wisdom is to 
be believed, the Spaniard’s best 
years still lie ahead. 



























Helmet on, buckle clicked. Now it’s just you and the ride 
ahead. We obsessed every detail, every material and 
every technology to develop the MX550. Brimming 
with innovation and shaped by years of experience, 
this is one of the most advance 
high-performance helmets we’ve ever created. 
Exceptional comes as a standard. SCOTT 
helmets, get your head in the game. 


SCOTT-SPORTS.COM 
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Scott are not known for the quality and eye¬ 
catching helmet offerings but that notion is on 
the edge of being transformed with the new 550; 
a product that could make the American firm 
as valuable for their headwear as much as their 
goggles and experimentation with riding boots. 
We'll delve more into how Scott have fashioned a 
helmet that is more than four years in the mak¬ 
ing in a later issue but for now there are three 
essential ‘must-knows’ about the 550. 

1) This lid has been designed to be one of the 
best for cooling and ventilation on the market 
and to function at speeds that are realistic in 
off-road. No pencil shaped holes and flimsy 
shutters here. A large vent on the front of the lid 
and large channels around the shell construction 
help achieve this effect. 2) Safety is considered 
with the integration of MIPS technology to com¬ 
bat rotational forces and impact. 3) The styling 
and design of the poly shell with the fixed peak 
means it will stand out on the shelf and among 
its competitors. There are five different colours 
for the lid’s launch and a very reasonable price 
that will bring the 550 well under the other pre¬ 
mium brands. 


www.scott-sports.com 
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vertex pistons 


www.vertexpistons.com/ 


Tecchie one this. Those keen to dabble in 
engine power might consider the prestige 
and popularity of the Italian Vertex firm. 
Established in 1953 Vertex achieved their 
first Motocross World Championship in 1993 
and have collaborated with the MXGP factory 
team in 2012 and again since 2015. 


Top end kits, off-road, Street bike, bearings, 
cam chains, clutch plates and much more 
can be found in the annual catalogue and the 
quality has been verified through some of 
the toughest competition and conditions for 
engines. 



























Stronger. 

Lighter. 

Wireless. 
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‘Racing together 1949-2016’ is the new book 
produced by Dorna that accompanies the ex¬ 
cellent documentary made by the promoters 
and shown for the first time at Valencia two 
weeks ago. The film exceeded expectations 
thanks to the exclusive material and some 
fine storytelling and the book carries on the 
same lines with the likes of Dennis Noyes 
and Nick Harris creating and overseeing the 
contents. We’ve had a quick flick through the 
book that contrasts between the airy design 


that is found in the MotoGP Official Review 
publications but will then suddenly offer 
detailed and insightful sections on a particu¬ 
lar tangent of Grand Prix history. The book 
does tick a political and ‘official’ box for the 
parties involved in the series...but with some 
great photographs through the decades and 
imparted wisdom from people in the know 
then this is a superb Christmas option for 
someone with the slightest interest in Mo- 
toGP and how it arrived to where it is now. 
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years of Jonathan Rea-domina- 
tion of WorldSBK has led to the series 
organisers making a radical change to 
the technical regulations for 2018. 

The class-leading Kawasaki’s and Duca- 
ti’s will have their wings clipped by a 
shift in philosophy for the class. The 
most significant alteration will see the 
introduction of new mandated rev limit 
for each individual manufacturer. For the 
likes of Kawasaki it will see them lose 
approximately 1200rpm and for other 
manufacturers, such as Honda, it will 
have very little impact. In addition to this 
change privateer teams will now be able 
to purchase parts for their bikes at a set 
price. 


Being able to tune their equipment to 
the same level as KRT will ensure that 
they are even more competitive next 
year. 

Overall the goal is ensure that more 
bikes are able to challenge for wins with¬ 
out affecting the overall technical bal¬ 
ance in the class. Kawasaki and Ducati 
have been victorious for years because 
they have put in the most resources 
and Dorna and the FIM, who drafted the 
regulations, are keen to show that invest¬ 
ment is the key to winning. 

For Scott Smart, the man tasked with 
writing the rulebook, the goal was first 
and foremost to create a more level play¬ 
ing field and promote closer racing. The 
key for the rule makers was to allow as 
many teams as possible to utilize the 
same specification as the factory teams. 


SCOTT SMART: "THERE ARE A LOT OF BENEFITS TO 
THESE CHANGES BUT THE BIGGEST FACTOR BEHIND THE 
REGULATIONS IS THAT WE WANT TO FIND A WAY TO HAVE 
MORE EXCITING RACING IN WORLDSBK..." 


Despite the rev limit being the most 
discussed switch, the biggest impact will 
be that of machinery levelled throughout 
the field: the gap from the midfield to the 
front could be significant. For the likes of 
Pucetti Kawasaki the price cap on parts 
will be a god-send. The Italian squad, in 
their first year of WorldSBK, were able to 
claim a podium finish with Leon Haslam 
at Donington Park but overall were at 
a disadvantage to the factory Kawasaki 
bikes. 


This offers privateer squads two advan¬ 
tages: a more competitive machine and 
cost savings. 

With the development work already hav¬ 
ing been completed they can now simply 
buy the relevant parts and use them. 
Reliability will be improved. In the 2017 
season Pucetti undertook an engine de¬ 
velopment programme to assess the best 
solution for their various internals and 
had to undergo strenuous dyno testing to 
prove reliability. 
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This expensive task can now be removed 
for teams moving forward and a substan¬ 
tial saving is offered immediately. 

The move has been met with scepticism 
by some and embraced by others. For 
Chaz Davies the changes are being wel¬ 
comed as a new opportunity but also one 
that he feels may have been somewhat 
unfair on Ducati. 

“If you were to take me out of the equa¬ 
tion we’d be in the same kind of posi¬ 
tion as everyone else,” said the 2017 
vice-champion. “Our bike is good and we 
always get grouped with Kawasaki but 
at the end of the day we’re not the three 
time champions. The Ducati hasn’t won 
a championship yet. I’ve won races but 
my teammates have only won one race in 
four years. If I was taken out of the equa¬ 
tion you’d have Kawasaki domination for 
the last few years." 

“Overall though I think the changes 
should be good and it’s up to us to do 
our best to make sure that we’re still at 
the front next year. My only concern is 
that even though the show is important 
it’s tricky to know where they stop with 
these regulations.” 

Yamaha stand to be the biggest winners. 
The 2017 R1 was a competitive machine 
with six podium finishes throughout the 
season after making significant strides 
in the second half of the year. For Alex 
Lowes, fifth in the championship, the 
success of the bike was important. 

“I think that we’ve done a really good job 
in developing our bike this year,” said the 
Englishman. 
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“It’s really important that we’ve had 
these results in 2017 before the changes 
to the regulations because the hard work 
that the team are doing shouldn’t be un¬ 
derestimated.” 

That graft saw the Crescent-run opera¬ 
tion turn the fortunes of the R1 around 
compared to its first year in the class. 
The rev limits won’t penalise the cross- 
planed-engined blue motorcycle as much 
as some other bikes and they could be 
set for a very strong 2018 campaign. 

Pere Riba, crew chief to Jonathan Rea, 
knows that the winter will be crucial 
in gathering an understanding of what 
needs to be done. For the Spaniard the 
changes are “exciting” and something 
to be embraced. With Rea striving for 
a record-equalling fourth title the task 
ahead is harder but the resources and 
talent around him won’t change and that 
should once again be the key to success 
in WorldSBK regardless of the limitations 
imposed by regulations old or new. 
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WHAT DO THE 
RIDERS THINK? 

Jonathan Rea: I think it’s 
strange to have a situation 
where you curtail the fastest 
teams because in other series, 
such as MotoGP, they gave 
teams concessions for what 
they were lacking. They tried 
a softer tyre, more fuel, un¬ 
limited testing - lots of things 
- but in the end it was bring¬ 
ing down the cost of customer 
bikes that made the biggest 
change. I do think that instead 
of cutting the feet off the top 
teams that they could have 
done this in another way. 

I’m trying to be positive about 
it and I'm hopeful that it 
could bring the manufacturers 
closer together but it’s going 
to be hard to do that. I hope 
that this works and the show 
is better because I’m a Super¬ 
bike guy through and through. 
I’ve been in this paddock for 
ten years and I love the cham¬ 
pionship. I hope that for real 
fans of Superbike that we 
have great racing. 

I hope that it helps Honda and 
BMW to improve because they 
have good people and good 
infrastructure but I believe 
that in the long term it will 
still be the factory teams that 
spend the most money that 
will be at the front. The reason 
that Kawasaki and Ducati are 
at the front is because they 
invest the most resources in 


the championship. They both 
spend more on the technical 
side of things and on riders 
than the rest and that makes 
it hard to beat. 


I understand that something 
needs to be done because 
there has been races this year 
where either myself or Chaz 
has broken away at the front. 

I think that it’s a bold deci¬ 
sion to make this change and 
I hope that over time it will 
be proven correct. I’m not 


concerned about our perfor¬ 
mance because even though 
we’re losing RPM we will try 
and find a way to change 
where the power is in our 
engine. 


I have no problem with 
changing the regulations in 
the off-season but I don’t 
agree with the performance 
manipulation during a season 
though. It isn’t sporting in my 
eyes. Over the course of the 
winter we will work on our 
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fixed ratio gearbox and in the 
middle of the season you could 
lose RPM. That could means 
that the work you do in the win¬ 
ter to decide on which gearbox 
is the best ratio to homologate 
is lost. 

Chaz Davies: Something needs 
to be done for sure but I also 
think it’s easier to bring oth¬ 
ers to our level. I think that 
over the last four years the 
two teams that have put in the 
most resources have been the 
teams at the front. I also think 
the riders played a role too and 
you can put caps on everything 
but can you detune Johnny? 
That’s the trickiest thing with a 
balancing rule; are you taking 
away from rider talent or the 
bike? You can’t know if people 
are winning because of their 
bike or if they were the best 
rider on the day. 

I think it’s a lot closer in 
WorldSBK than it appears. 

When you follow riders on track 
you can understand where the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
the different bikes and riders 
and we’re a point where it’s 
about the finer points and get¬ 
ting it right over the weekend. 
Having experience and data 
for your package makes a big 
difference too. For Yamaha in 
year two they have really made 
progress because of that and I 
really believe that Yamaha are 
now close to our level in terms 
of what their bike can do. 


I WHAT ARE 

THE BIGGEST 
CHANGES? 


The new regulations are headlined 
by a rev limit for each manufactur¬ 
er. This limit is based on a calcula¬ 
tion of 3.3% above the stock limiter 
on each manufacturer's bike. For 
some WorldSBK machines - the 
Honda Fireblade for instance - this 
will have a minimal impact but for 
the Aprilia, Ducati and Kawasaki 
bikes this will have a big impact. 

The Kawasaki ZX10R is set to lose 
1200rpm. The organisers will police 
this by testing all bikes on a dyno 
to determine their stock limit and 
at a race meeting all bikes will be 
fitted with two crank sensors. 

The secondary sensor will log the 
RPM and provide all information 
-wheel speed, rpm, throttle posi¬ 
tion, etc - and scrutineers can eas¬ 
ily check if bikes were above their 
limiter via the data logger. It will be 
easy to check how far and for how 
long any bike was over their limit. If 
they are over it for a certain period 
of time they’ll be penalised. 

In addition to the rev limit there 
will be balancing rules in place. 
There are two ways used to balance 
the WorldSBK; concessions and ap¬ 
proved parts. 

Approved parts are effectively any 
manufactured part that is avail¬ 
able to all entries at a set price. 


For instance swingarms, triple 
clamps, linkages and components 
such as these can be purchased as 
an approved parts by any team on 
the grid in a way to reduce costs. 
Concession parts are developed by 
manufacturers for their machinery. 
For example a privateer entrant 
can purchase mechanical elements 
- springs, camshafts, flywheels - 
developed for a factory machine. 
This would allow all teams from 
a single manufacturer to run the 
same specification of engines at a 
set cost. 

In terms of engine development 
teams need to earn concession 
points to usher in a new develop¬ 
ment. The team leading the cham¬ 
pionship cannot make changes but 
after three rounds manufacturers 
with a certain amount of conces¬ 
sion points will be allowed to have 
an evolution of their motor. 

This should allow manufacturers 
to make a big step forward and 
bring their package in line with the 
pace setters. Organisers have said 
that once all manufacturers are at 
a similar level they will use incre¬ 
mental rev changes, of 250rpm, to 
balance performance on the basis 
of results over every three rounds. 
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It’s a fine line for Yamaha to be with us 
now and I think that another winter of 
testing and two years of data will put 
them right there. 

I don’t know what these changes will 
mean for us or Kawasaki and I don’t 
really want to have an opinion because 
it won’t help us get the most from your 
package. We have our experience and it 
means that we don’t have to reinvent the 
wheel each year and can fine tune our 
bike. That experience and having riders 
like me and Johnny on our bikes helps. 
Obviously some teams don’t have that, 
Honda for example, they’ve had a tough 
year and it’d be good to see them in the 
mix. We need manufacturers like Honda 
at the front. 

The fixed gear ratios won’t make things 
easy with the rev limits but the software 
is available to simulate it. You can find 
the optimum solution on paper but on 
track it can be very different. It comes 
down to rider feel and what they want 
from a bike. Do you prefer bottom end 
torque? Do you want something that 
keeps the engine in a certain rev range? 
You need to have an engine character 
that works at certain tracks and that’s 
going to be a challenge to find. 

Eugene Laverty: I think that we have to 
remember that we’re in the entertain¬ 
ment industry. It’s easy to forget that fact 
but I watch racing to be entertained. If 
it’s not entertaining then changes need to 
be made. It’s always the case that whoev¬ 
er is working the hardest are winning and 
that’s the case with Kawasaki and Ducati 
and for them it’ll be tough to be pegged 
back but this is being done for the enter¬ 
tainment side of things. 
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I think that it’s closer in WorldSBK than 
people think. There have been times and 
conditions where we’ve been quick but 
people will see the gap at the end of 25 
laps and see a huge gap to the front. I 
can stay with Johnny for short periods of 
time in certain conditions. In the warm¬ 
up at Portimao I could do the whole ses¬ 
sion with him but when the temperature 
changed I couldn’t stay as consistent. 

The difference is experience and confi¬ 
dence at the moment and we don’t have 
the confidence when it comes to the race 
time. We keep making a mess of it in the 
race because we’ve had such a hard time 
of it lately. 

We need more time with our bike to get 
that experience and one day of testing is 
probably worth the same as three week¬ 
ends of racing because of the one bike 
rule. In testing you can jump from one 
bike to the other and get lots of running 
with completely different settings. Now 
in practice you could be sitting for 15 
minutes making a change to the bike. If 
you go the wrong direction with the set¬ 
ting your weekend could be lost because 
of the time to make these changes. 

With the calibre of riders, engineers and 
mechanics at Kawasaki and Ducati you 
can’t give them an inch and at times 
we’ve given them a mile. I can under¬ 
stand why they brought in this rule years 
ago but it’s detrimental now for manu¬ 
facturers trying to catch up. In the past 
you could have two completely different 
bikes in the pits and jump from one to 
the other. 


Balancing is very tough to achieve 
but I’m very happy to leave it to Scott 
Smart because he’s a genius and also 
has experience of racing at the high¬ 
est level. If these regulations give us all 
a chance early in the season it will be 
very interesting to see what happens 
when Kawasaki and Ducati put in their 
resources. They could just open a gap by 
mid-season so it’s up to us and Yamaha 
and the rest of the field to make sure 
that we work hard to use this boost in 
regulations to be competitive but more 
important to stay competitive. 
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FINDING THE SMART SOLUTION 
TO WorldSBK PROBLEMS 

FIM Superbike Technical Director 
Scott Smart has had to write the 
rulebook for numerous Superbike 
championships around the world. 

His ability to craft a solution to ap¬ 
pease the majority of a paddock has 
been lauded but what was the goal 
behind the changes made for 2018? 


Ultimately if we had open rules here in 
WorldSBK and we had huge budgets for 
each of the teams they would all be able 
to reach a high level. We would have re¬ 
ally close racing but unfortunately there 
just isn’t the resources here at the minute 
to get to that level. Manufacturers use 
WorldSBK to develop their electronics 
because they’re not allowed to do that in 
MotoGP any longer. If we used a control 
ECU we could lose that investment. 


“There are a lot of benefits to these changes 
but the biggest factor behind the regulations is 
that we want to find a way to have more excit¬ 
ing racing in WorldSBK. The 2018 regulations 
will allow private teams to have the ability to 
have access to the same engines and power of 
the factory teams. This will make them more 
competitive but also improve reliability for 
them. The lower rpm for the manufacturers 
will mean that engine life will be improved be¬ 
cause the more RPM in an engine the shorter 
it’s lifespan. If you are a strong privateer team 
that has the right rider and good mechanics 
that they can be competitive. For example a 
private Kawasaki teams can have the same 
package underneath them as what Johnny is 
riding. 

Having the same parts means that you can 
easily reduce the cost of development for 
teams and they can use all the same engine 
internals. They no longer need to go to a dyno 
and develop their own packages. If we had a 
standard ECU you would also need the same 
parts to be able to use the same settings as 
the factory team. When we changed Super¬ 
sport so that the electronics could be a kit 
level some teams were able to make a big step 
forward in the class. We expect the same to 
happen with these changes. 


We are offering a chance for the main 
parts of the engine being shared to priva¬ 
teer teams and that’ll give them a pow¬ 
erful and reliable engine. We’ll also see 
the chassis parts also being shared with 
private teams. If you’re a professionally run 
private team you’ll be thinking that all your 
Christmas’ came at once. 
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Why not use British Superbike regulations? 

The popularity and success of British Superbikes 
means that it is a reasonable question to ask, 
‘why can’t WorldSBK adapt a similar regulations 
package?’ 

The biggest reason according to Scott Smart is 
that the requirements for BSB are so different to 
WorldSBK. 

“In BSB the tracks are 180bhp race tracks and 
you have 205bhp on tap. It’s completely different 
WorldSBK and the demands that these tracks 
place on the bikes. In WorldSBK the engines are 
230bhp and they’re nasty. You need electron¬ 
ics to control them. In BSB the power require¬ 
ments on the engine are lower and therefore the 
electronics are at a much more attainable level 
despite being a lower specification. You don’t 
need huge amounts of horsepower for the British 
circuits so you can have an engine with a flatter 
power delivery and a much more usable engine.” 


“In WorldSBK there are tracks that are used by 
270bhp MotoGP so the WorldSBK teams need as 
much power as possible and therefore the elec¬ 
tronics become more important. If we were to 
bring in a control ECU it wouldn’t be anything like 
a BSB ECU because the demands placed on the 
bikes are so different.” 

What happened to Superstock rumours? 

During the summer Carmelo Ezpeleta commented 
that “WorldSBK would revert to STK1000 regu¬ 
lations and that a control ECU would be used." 
This set off alarm bells in the paddock and as 
ever deadlines spurred action. While there can be 
positives from Superstock regulations the biggest 
issues can be that a performance difference is 
magnified. The balance of power shifts with each 
new model being released and with EICMA hav¬ 
ing seen a host of new 230bhp street machines 
it’s clear that a Superstock WorldSBK could have 
spelled disaster. 
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I—| |—Ihink what you like 
about motorcycles 
J and biking but there 
is by-and-large one indis¬ 
putable fact: it’s damn cool. 
We’ve explored some of the 
clothing and apparel projects 
and designs by people like 
Indian, Triumph, Barbour, 
Deus Ex Machina and there is 
a mountain of other clobber 
and product out there. 

It’s with curiosity that we 
made the effort to find out 
more about Alpinestars’ 

Oscar range. The company 
are synonymous with racing 
development and innovation 
towards motorcycling safety 
and performance wares, so 
their heavily stylistic direc¬ 
tion through Oscar shows 
versatility and a theme of 
trendiness you’d expect from 
an Italian firm. 



Founder Sante Mazzarolo had 
been running his boot com¬ 
pany for less than ten years 
before he was persuaded to 
enter a design competition 
at the Fashion Academy in 
Turin during 1972. His boot 
won the award that year and 
also in 1973 and prompted a 
change of Alpinestars’ logo 
and production of an Oscar 
by Alpinestars line of foot¬ 
wear; the extra credence 
from the fashion industry 
creating this ‘off-shoot’ in the 
fledgling company’s focus 
and catalogue. 

Today Oscar keeps pride of 
place on www.alpinestars. 
com with Gabriele Mazzarolo 
safeguarding the legacy 
through selected premium 
boots, jackets and denim. “A 
lot of time, energy and re¬ 
search has gone into Oscar 
by Alpinestars,” says Media 
Comms Manager Jeremy 
Appleton. “Although it is a 
heritage product it is abso¬ 
lutely up to date in terms of 
the material we select and 
the protection that we build 
in - which is all CE approved. 
We want to make sure that 
the riding experience with the 
product is every bit as good 
as the technical side...but 
obviously gives you the look 
and feel of the Cafe Racer 
heritage of Alpinestars.” 


“It is significant from that 
point of view and since we 
launched it as a brand in its 
own right he has done well 
commercially,” he adds. “A 
lot of our dealer network 
have bought into the whole 
Oscar feel and story, we have 
found customers responding 
and sales are growing. The 
range that we have offered 
seems to be well received.” 



The start of 2018 and another 
racing year will show Alpine¬ 
stars’ vast spread in motor¬ 
cycle competition. The ‘astar’ 
will be found at the Dakar, in 
Supercross arenas, in Super¬ 
bike, MotoGP and Formula 
One tests and then moto- 
cross tracks. The toil involved 
in their ground-breaking 
TechAir technology and suits 
and maintaining the core 
of the boot market, to body 
protection and forthcoming 
helmets is a clear statement 
of intent with what riders and 
customers can expect from 
the brand. 
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In addition to the principal 
body of work and R&D, Oscar 
is an outlet for astars to show 
their chops when it comes to 
style. The lines of casualwear 
are somehow appealing and 
exclusive enough in their own 
right (how many times do you 
see motorcycle racers sport¬ 
ing that logo on some fetching 
daily threads?) but the twelve 
Oscar items (six jackets, three 
shoes/boots/ two gloves and 
a set of denim pants) tip it up 
a notch for class and quality. 



“We cover all the different 
genres of motorcycling so - as 
well as doing a lot of racing - 
we do technical touring, prod¬ 
ucts for the city and Oscar is 
another one of those areas 
that is important,” Appleton 
affirms. “We felt that we could 
bring something to the market 
which perhaps a lot of other 
companies can’t because 
we have over fifty years his¬ 
tory. Oscar as a brand was on 
Alpinestars product list from 
the beginning of the 70s and 
was very much in the time of 
these bikes being used eve¬ 
ryday that are now inspiring 
parts of the market.” 


Oscar is something slightly 
unexpected and maybe also 
unappreciated by motorcy¬ 
clists considering the vast 
Alpinestars portfolio that is 
also booming in areas like 
mountain bike but the histori¬ 
cal ties and the current trend 
in naked bikes and ‘retro’ 
give it suitable credence. 

“So many people recognise 
Alpinestars as a racing or 
high-performance company 
and perhaps yeah there is 
more of a message to tell but 
I think it depends on who you 
talk to,” says Appleton when 
pushed on the relevance. “In 
the dealer network there is a 
lot of Oscar product and mes¬ 
sages, so I think it is getting 
out there.” 

Is Oscar therefore a harder 
sell? “Not a harder sell but 
maybe a different one. Racing 
has a massive image but this 
has a genuine story behind 
it. It is our heritage. When we 
are talking to press organisa¬ 
tions interested in our story 
then there is a good history 
behind it. You will see some 
of the detailing on product 
comes from what we were 
producing in the seventies 
and we can also talk about 
the technology because apart 
from the material - that has 
been selected at a high level - 
there is all the protection. So 
I think it is a different kind of 
story that draws on the back¬ 
ground to Alpinestars, which, 
as a forward-looking company 
we don’t often talk about.” 



With the autumnal and el¬ 
egant tones and colours and 
a mature look (and price) it 
stands out. It seems hard to 
believe that these garments 
also offer protective quali¬ 
ties for the road and despite 
the slightly different aspect 
Oscar is handled in-house at 
Asolo and draw from a lot of 
photographs and iconography 
dotted around the offices. 


“With Oscar we have a differ¬ 
ent brief, yes, but not neces¬ 
sarily a different design team 
because - as you know - we 
have quite a substantial cloth¬ 
ing department and they are 
doing lifestyle,” concludes 
Appleton. “They were involved 
in creating this lifestyle feel 
about it. There is some spe¬ 
cialist design but we could 
draw on a lot of themes from 
what we had in the early 
seventies. That back story has 
lived with the company for 
many years and we breathed 
new life into it.” 


Even innovators like Alpine¬ 
stars embrace a little back¬ 
ward vision now and again. 

To look at the full Oscar 
spread click HERE 
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Several spectacular bikes caught the eye 
when the motorcycle firms unveiled their 
2018 models at the annual EICMA extrava¬ 
ganza in Milan. Votes for best in show went 
to Ducati’s Panigale V4, for its pure perfor¬ 
mance; to Kawasaki’s Ninja H2 SX for its 
supercharged technology; and to Yamaha’s 
three-wheeled Niken for originality and 
boldness. 

But the overriding impression, now being 
echoed at Birmingham’s Motorcycle Live, 
was that 2018 will be the year that middle¬ 
weight motorcycling comes of age. Bikes 
including KTM’s 790 Duke, Kawasaki’s 
Z900RS Cafe, BMW’s F850GS, Husqvarna’s 
Vitpilen 701 and Yamaha’s MT-09 SP all 
provide style, performance and technology 
from less than 950cc. 


This development is hardly surprising. 

In recent years large-capacity bikes have 
become more sophisticated, powerful... 
and expensive. They have adopted TFT 
displays, LED lighting, two-way quick-shift¬ 
ers, plus IMU-governed traction control 
and cornering ABS. But prices have risen 
sharply. 

Suddenly all those features are about 
to be available with KTM’s Duke, whose 
799cc parallel twin engine makes a rela¬ 
tively modest 103bhp, and whose price 
looks set to be competitive with Triumph’s 
Street Triple. Sister marque Husqvarna’s 
Vitpilen, powered by a 693cc single-cyl¬ 
inder engine, is a distinctive but simpler 
alternative. But with KTM’s prototype 790 
Adventure also due in production soon, 
the middleweight bar looks set to rise. 





















BMW will be contributing with the F850GS 
and F750GS which, despite their names, are 
each powered by an updated 853cc parallel- 
twin engine. The F750GS produces 76bhp 
and is an entry-level roadster; the F850GS 
makes 94bhp and adds off-road ability with 
long-travel suspension and 21in front wheel. 
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BMW’s other newcomers are the C400X, 
the firm’s first sub-500cc scooter; and the 
K1600 Grand America, a US-aimed variant of 
the K1600GT with unchanged 158bhp six- 
cylinder engine and even more luxury. 

Triumph also adds to the middleweight 
charge, upgrading its Tiger 800 family with 
TFT displays, one-handed screen adjustment 
and tweaked three-cylinder engines. The big¬ 
ger Tiger 1200 triple, formerly the Explorer, 
gets its own substantial revamp that also 
incorporates cornering headlights and ABS. 
Honda also has a dual-purpose addition: the 
Africa Twin Adventure offers familiar A-bike 
advantages of taller screen, bigger fuel tank, 
extra suspension travel and crash protec¬ 
tion. Another famous Honda name in the 
spotlight is the Gold Wing. The GL1800 six 
is slimmed, lightened and updated with a 
double-wishbone front suspension system, 
seven-speed DCT gearbox and high-tech 
digital display. The Big H also has a new na¬ 
ked family, headed by the CB1000R and in¬ 
cluding similarly styled CB300R and CB125R 
models. 


Kawasaki’s Ninja H2 SX is the crazy super¬ 
charged H2’s slightly more sensible cousin, 
its 999cc motor smoothed for sports-tour¬ 
ing but still producing 207bhp. Kawasaki 
also unveiled an upmarket SE version of the 
Ninja ZX-10R, featuring Showa electronic 
suspension, two-way shifter and stealth- 
black paintwork. But Kawasaki’s big sellers 
will surely be the retro duo of Z900RS and 
Z900RS Cafe. They share a 948cc, llObhp 
four-pot engine and steel-framed chassis, 
the Cafe adding a bikini fairing and racy 
lime green paint scheme. 






Arguably the most authentic “heritage” mod¬ 
els were Royal Enfield’s parallel twins, the 
Interceptor INT 650 and Continental GT 650, 
which hold a 648cc, sohc, 47bhp aircooled 
engine in a steel-framed, twin-shock chas¬ 
sis. Norton has a glitzy, high-barred Cali¬ 
fornia version of its Commando 961, while 
another old British name, Brough Superior, 
introduces the Pendine, a fresh take on the 
SS100. Named after the Welsh beach famed 
for speed records, the 997cc V-twin features 
a new swing-arm and high-level exhaust. 

Other glamorous V-twins include Harley-Da- 
vidson’s Sport Glide, which promises versa¬ 
tility with its removable headlamp fairing and 
panniers. American rival Indian displayed a 
classy Scout-engined prototype, the FTR1200 
Custom, inspired by the firm’s AMA title¬ 
winning FTR750 flat-tracker. 



Ducati’s new V-twins start with the Scram¬ 
bler 1100, powered by the 1079cc, 85bhp 
aircooled engine from the old Monster 1100 
EVO. The Multistrada 1260 gains a new 
1262cc, 156bhp version of the firm’s DVT 
variable-valve V-twin engine. And Bologna’s 
big news is the MotoGP-derived Panigale V4, 
with its fearsome blend of 1103cc, 211bhp 
powerplant, minimalist aluminium frame and 
next-generation electronics. 




Italian newcomers include Moto Morini’s 
Milano, an 1187cc V-twin styled to resemble 
the firm’s famous 344cc Sport of the Seven¬ 
ties. Moto Guzzi’s dual-purpose prototype, 
the V85, is powered by a new aircooled, 
850cc V-twin engine. MV Agusta, emerging 
from its recent financial problems, showed 
the limited-edition Brutale 800 RC, whose 
race kit boosts power to 150bhp. 
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Yamaha’s new middleweights could start a 
trend all on their own. The MT-07 parallel 
twin is restyled and given new suspension. 
The MT-09 triple is joined by an SP version 
with fully-adjustable forks and Ohlins rear 
shock; the Tracer 900GT has a TFT dash plus 
hard panniers, one-way shifter and cruise 
control. And the most spectacular MT-09 
derivative is the three-wheeled Niken, which 
combines the MT’s 847cc, 113bhp triple 
engine and the 125cc Tricityscooter’s twin¬ 
wheeled front end, featuring two telescopic 
struts on each side. 


Whether the Niken becomes a trend-setting 
success, like Piaggio’s MP3, or flops will 
depend on its yet-to-be-revealed price, as 
well as on how well it handles. Either way, it 
should be a blast to ride and is among the 
bravest and most imaginative new models of 
this or any other year. 


Almost all these bikes can be seen at Motor¬ 
cycle Live, which is at the NEC, Birmingham 
until November 26. Details: www.motorcycle- 
live.co.uk 


















Indian have linked up with Swiss watchmakers 
Baume & Mercier to commemorate the 50th an¬ 
niversary of Kiwi Burt Munro taking his Indian 
Scout Streamliner to the Bonneville Salt Flats and 
achieved a small piece of biking immortality (also 
committed to film in the Anthony Hopkins vehicle 
The World’s Fastest Indian’). The limited edition 
red and silver piece was unveiled at EICMA for the 
first time and is available for pre-sale ahead of 
shipment in April 2018. 

For 3750 dollars (3500 euros) 1967 units of the 
watch are available with the following special fea¬ 
tures: Munro’s lucky number 35 in the chronograph 
seconds counter, Calfskin strap in deep Vermillion 
red identified with Indian Motorcycle as well as the 
colour of the Munro’s Scout Streamliner, silver dial 
sandblasted to mimic the surface of the Bonnev¬ 
ille Salt Flats, the counterbalance of the seconds 
hand features the Indian Motorcycle “I" script logo, 
a 44mm stainless steel case has a tachymeter 
scale on the bezel, which features Munro’s record 
of 184 mph and on the back, the famous Indian 
Motorcycle headdress logo is engraved, as well as 
that watch’s number within the limited inventory. 
Baume & Mercier are known for...Click on the link 
to see more. 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focussed 
on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the very fin¬ 
est photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World Champi¬ 
onship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 

‘On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com every 
other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue available 
with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an address in 
the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be kept strictly 
confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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